Samarra and Tekrit
gave a last wave and wandered off to their new site and
lunch while the water-boys picked up the heavy oozing
yellow jars and followed.   Our host, slight, ascetic and
gentle, with grey hair waved back from his forehead and
European clothes, led us back, expounding shyly, to where,
over cups of tea, in a court with flowering pomegranate
trees and low rooms built around it, his two companions
took up the tale.   There was something pleasantly restful
about this archaeology; no clash of theory, no horrid
criticism of people whose only crime is that they think
differently about things that happened ever so long ago;
all one does in Samarra is just to go and dig and produce
objects out of the ground.   Sir Henry Layard would have
felt at home here.   So did we.   One thing only troubled
us.   Some time during the Middle Ages, the lower part of
the spiral tower and great mosque provided bricks for the
building of the wall of what was then new Samarra.   People
went and took what they could reach, eating away the
foundations of their ancient monuments in the recognized
Eastern way, till die upper structure threatened to topple
on their heads; now, say the archaeologists, the bricks are
to be taken back to where they came from, and the wall of
Samarra is being demolished to the consternation of its
inhabitants.                                                                  \
The inhabitants are in a fix, since the Government of
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